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** Who would be a traitor knave ? 

Who would fi!l a coward s grave ? 
Who so base as be a slave? 

Let him tura and flee. 
Who for Union and for Law 
Freecom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fall, 

Let nim foliow me.” 
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The following grand and patriotic speech, delivered by Hon. Danix1 §. Dicxtnson, at Tunkhan- 
nock, Wyoming County, Pa., on the 19th of August, 1861, to a mass meeting of the Union men of that 
locality, will be read by every loyal. citizen with unbounded satisfaction and delight. It combines 
the views of a statesman, the words of a patriot, and the eloquence of an orator; and truly expresses 


the sentiments of the loyal masses everywhere. 


Mx. Parsip+nt, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Amid 
all toe diversity of sentiment in our land, there is one 
subj-ct upon which we can agree; and that is, that 
our country is in amost lamentable condition—our 
Govervment threatened with disruption, our Constitu- 
tion with subversion, and our institutions with over- 
throw. Weare met here for the purpose of discussing 
the great interests of a common country, and of deter- 
mining what becomes us in an exigency so trying and 
80 fearful. I meet you here not to discuss slavery or 
anti slavery. Though an old-line democrat, brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, and adhering with tenacity 
to the principles of democracy through an active life, 
yet | come not to speak to you upon political partisan 
subjects. I come to discuss a matter that concerns our 
Union, one that rises far above and shoots deeper than 
party interests or issues, 


THE DUTY OF PATRIOTS. 


We have a duty, fellow-citizens, far beyond that of 
the fathers of the Revolution. They were oppressed 
by tyranny, and they sought to throw off the shackies 
of a despotic monarchy. They hoped that a great and 
free Government would spring up from their patriotic 
¢fforts, but tse most sanguine never imagined that a 
Government so reple’e with good would be the fruits 
of their beginning. What with them was hope, with us 

_ is fruition, They planted, aad we reaped. Their ex- 
perment has become a great success, and we are en- 
joyipg, or m ght evjoy, such blessings as Heaven never 
before vonc safed to mortal man. But a conspiracy 
has aopeared; strife and division ae at our doors 
apd 1¢ becom~s us now to see whether the fruits of this 
great aad beneficert Union must be lost, or whether 
they cai be preserved. 


THE VITAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


lt were needless to go back to review dead and 
buried issues. Taere is a great fact Staring usin the | 


face, and with that we have todeal. I: matiers not 
whether the origin of our difiicuities was North or 
South, or East or West—the question is, How shall it 
be dealt with and disposed of? In every government, 
and especially in every free government, political par- 
ties willarise. And itis wel that we havethem. So 
far from being a curse, when restrained within legiti- 
mate bounds they are a blessing. The strife of politi- 
cal parties, like the agitation of the natural elements, 
purifies the moral atmosphere, and gives life, and 
vigor and freedom to our institutions. 


OUR COUNTRY BEFORE OUR PARTY. 


There are some questions too great, some too small, 
for the exercise of political parties; and we have 
many duties to discharge in the various relations of 
life that do not appertain to political affairs, but which 
we should come together and discharge, as American 
citizens, 4s brethren of one tie, and not inquiring 
whether we belong to this, or that, or the other divi- 
sion of political parties. When we assemble around 
the grave of a neighbor, and hear those words that 
have riven 80 mapy hearts, ‘‘ Narth to earth, dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes,” and hear the creaking of the 
cord as the remains are lowered to their final resting- 
place. the strifes of passion are hushed in the bosom, 
and we remember only that we are men—inquire not 
what were the political views of the dead or liviog. 
At midnight you hear the cry of Fire!” You rush 
into the street, and find your neighbor's dwelling in 
flames, It is found that in the terror of the moment 
% mother has left her infant in thechamber. The 
flames hiss through every crevice, the rafters tumble, 
the cinders crumble, and another and another makes 
the attempt, till at last one is lost in the flames! 
Every eye-ball is strained, every heart palpitates, 
every breath is hushed, every muscle stands out like 
whip-cord, and ail believe he is lost ; but, fi allv, he 
appears, and restores the loved and lost to ica swoon: 
ing mother, but no one inquires to what political 
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party he belongs. When the citadel of our country ts 
in flames, when the edifice that Washington and 
Franklin and their associates erected is in flames, it 
becomes us, whatever may have been our political 
proclivities before, to rise far above all other consider- 
ations, and to keep this citadel from destruction. 
(Cheers.) I cannot afford to turn away from my duty 
because a political oppunent is acting with me, nor to 
stay back from aduty because a political friend deserts 
me. No; I must go on and discharge a great duty. I 
hold it to be the first duty of every citizen, of every 
party, to aid in restoring—if restored it can be—this 
great and good Government. (Cheers, and cries of 
* Tnat’s true doctrine.’’) 


CIVIL AND RELIGIVUS FREEDOM, 


Previous to the last political election, this country 
Was at peace with the world, and it was in the enjoy- 
ment of greater privileges than any other Government 
on earth; there was no people so blessed in every 
ramification of society, This mighty sea of happy 
faces before me testifies to the fact that they have been 
in the enjoyment of civil and religious freedom. And 
fo it was trom the North to the South, and from the 

' East to the West, with over thirty millions of people, 
unoppressed by Government, but every one enjoying 
the fruit of his own industry, and literally none to 
molest or to make him afraid. Then, what cause is 
there for this great disturbance? Why is it that one 
portion of this country ts wn arms against another? 
Let us inquire the cause of the compiaint first, aud 
then see if we can prescribe a remedy afterward, 


TRUE WAY OF PUTTING DOWN REBELLION. 


We all agree that the grievance is most serious. But 
what is the true way of putting down what I shall 
term arebellion? And wecan all agree on one thing; 
that that rebellion is either right or wrong, justifiabie 
or urjustifiable—to be approved or condemned, as a 
whole. If it is right for a portion of this country to 
take up arms against this Government, it is right to 
Sustain such action; and if they are wrong, they 
should be put down by the power of the people. 
(Applause. ) i 

There is no half-way house in this matter—no tarry- 
ing-place between sustaining the Government and at- 
tempting its overthrow. Zhcerers no peace proposi- 
tion that will surt the case until the rebveluon is first 
put down, (Applause.) And were lin favor, or dis~ 
posed to tamper with this rebellion, or aid or counte- 
nance it, I would go and take up arms with them. Be- 
cause, if it is right for them to take up arms, itis 
right forthem to have armed aid and assistance, If 
they are wrong, if they are guilty of treason, and 
murder, and arsén, then they should be overthrown 
by the whole power of the Government. (Applause, 
and cries of “ good”); and put down so that no re-- 
urrection day will ever find rebellion again. (Re- 
newed applause.) 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF REBELLION, 


Now I believe I am one of those who, in fermer 
yeurs, thought that sectional discussions put in jeop- 
ardy the weil-being of the Union, I believe now, as 
then, that there never was a sectional controversy 
that justified this, or any armed rebeliion. I believe 
this rebel\ion did not arise out of sectional agitation, 
but from a blind wicked, reckless ambition, And I be- 
lieve itis the duty of every mn, woman, and child, 
to raise an arm againstittocrushit. Our Constitu- 
tion is never tobe put down, (An indistinct voice in 
the crowd—‘: Compr: mise.”) What does my friend 
say, ‘‘Compromise?’ Weil, I will get at ‘t Compro- 
mise” before I get through. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Ibelieve in the integrity of the Uoion; I believe in 
the integrity of the Constitution ; I believe in sustain- 
ing both by the power of the Government, 


THE QUESTION OF COERCION. 


But they say: “You would not coerce a State?” 
No; I would notcoerce a State. I have said I would 
not coerce a State—first, becauseit is impracticable ; 
because youcannot coerce a State. Second, because 
it would be unjust to coerce a State in its domestic 
policy ifit could be done, But you may coerce rebel, 
lion in a State until you give that State an opportuni- 
ty to act through its loyal citizens inits duties to the 
Union, And J would coerce rebellion wherever I could 
Jindit. You may not coerce a community, but you 
may coerce its thieves and murderers. You may co- 
erce State criminals, and thus enable the State and its 
loyal citizens to fulfill their relations in the Govern- 
mentofthe Union. If wecan sustain our Union, if 
we can uphold our Constitution, itis not by compro- 
mising with rebellion—itis by putting down rebel- 
lion, and making our compromise with fidelity. (Ap- 
plause, and a voice—There is your democracy. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CONSTITUTION, 


And of all men living, a democrat is the last man 
who can take a stand ayainst the Constitution of his 
country. (Cheers.) Ademocrat lives, and moves, and 
has his being in the Constitution. He cannot live 
outside of, or in opposition to, the Constitution. He 
must stand by the Constitution in allits parts. It was 
that doctrine that gave the democrati¢ party its power 
and ascendency in the times of Jefferson, of Madison, 
and of that oid hero, Andrew Jackson, Justin propor- 
tion as the democracy has wandered from the Conatitu- 
tion, just in the same proportion have they gone down. 
And if they had been faithful, and stood fully upto 
their own doctrines, all the abolition parties of the 
earth, and all the republican parties of the earth, and 
allthe combined powers of the earth could never have 
put down the old democratic party. (Cries of ‘* That 
is so,” and cheers.) I have ever believed in the jus- 
tice of democracy, and I believe in it to-day as much 
as ever; ahd I believe it to be my duty to stand upon 
the ramparts of the Constitution, and defend it from 
all foes, whether they come from the North, the South, 
the Hast, or the West. (Cheers.) - 


INSURRECTION MUST BE PUT DOWN. 


My fellow-democrats, supposing there are any such 
in my hearing, (Cries, ‘* There are,” ‘‘ There are”), 
suppose Breckinridge had been elected, Sumner, and 
Garrison, and Wendell Phillips, and the abolitionists 
of the New England States generally had started a re- 
bellion against the authority cf the United States, 
what would have beendone? I would have done as I 
am doing now. I would have tried to animate my 
countrymen to put them down by force of arms, 
(Cheers, and cries of “‘ Guod.”) Now, why not treat 
Southern rebellion just as you would have treated 
Northern rebellion—Eastern rebellion as you would 
Western rebellion—and wherever rebellion comes 
from, put it down forever, (Cheers.) Thatis my doc- 
trine, I bave stood upon that doctrine in olden times, 
and I willstand by it now, and if that doctrine goes 
down, I will go down with it. 


CAUSELESS ACTION OF THE COTTON STATES, 


There were causes of irritation between the sections, 
Iadmit. Ideprecated them, and labored long and 
earnestly to getrid of them. But it was not done, 
Those causes of irritation, although they may have 
suggested to Soutuern States to request becoming 
guarantees, they never justified armed rebellion in 
any shape or manner, And what were those causes of 
irritation? The only real, practical cause of irritation 
was the non-execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. But 
that did not affect the Cotton States go called, bat 
Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, and perhaps one or two other States, were the 
only ones ever injured by it, The Cotton States so 
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called never lost a fugitive slave from the time of their 
existence to thisday, To be sure they had a question 
about territories, but it was entirely ideal, a mere 
abstraction, and so practically not a real grievance. 
Butif it had been, trey had the Supreme Court and 
both branches of Congress, and practically had control 
of the question. The fugitive slave question was the 
only practical question, therefore, which annoyed 
them, and that question was not the cause of the re- 
bellion. 
THE BEGINNING OF SECESSION. 


What State first seceded? South Carolina began to 
scrape lint before the votes were counted. (Laugh- 
ter.) Sbe had no practical grievance whatsoever. 
Look at Virginia. Though politiciaus cajoled, cheat- 
ed, and defrauded, and bullies held bowie-knives at 
the throats of her citizens to coerce rebellion, it was a 
long time before they could compel that State into avy- 
thing like secession. And when they did so nominally, 
the State government was revolutionized, one part 
flew away from the other, and organized their govern- 
ment, rather than allow it to go into the bottomless 
pit of secession. Maryland, when she gets a chance, 
votes against it. Missouri—her citizens are pouring 
out their blood like water, and their treasure without 
stint, rather than be drawn into secession. Look at 
good old Kentuoky, where her Governor and Senators 
have labored to bring her out of the Union—after all 
attempts to seduce her from her fidelity to the Consti- 
tution, she gives more than sixty thousand majority 
for the Union. (Cheers.) Now, inquire of all civi- 
zens in the free 8’ ates, especially my democratic fel- 
low-eitizens, whether they are troubled about the in- 
tegrity of Kentucky—whethber they thirk itis neces- 
sary to stay up the hands of rebellion” in Kentucky, 
so emphatically condemned there ? 


THE FUGITIVE-SLAVE QUESTION. 


And now I repeat, that the only practical cause of 
dissension was the fugitive-slave question; and that 
appertained to States that could only be drawn or 
dragooned into the folly of secession. General Butler 
has bad this question on his hands. As long as the 
Conetitution was acknowledged, all copservative citi- 
zens admitted that it was the duty of the Free States 
to restore the fugitive who was fleeing from the service 
of his master, General Butler has found the restora- 
tion of the fugitives impracticable in many cases. The 
master had thrown off the Constitution. What was 
the result? Tle was obliged-to receive hundreds of 
contrabands. and retain them. I do not know what he 
is going to do with the question ; but I suppose he is 
going to do with them something as the Irishman was 
going to do with the Widow Malone’s pig. “Did you 
ateal the Widow Malone’s pig, Patrick?” asked the 
priest. “That I did.” “What made you? Think, 
when you will stand, you herétic, in the Great Day, 
when I shall be there, and you wili be there, and the 
Widow Malone will be there, and the pig will bethere.” 
“ A~d will ycur riverence be there?” ‘‘ Yes.” “ And 
the Widow Maione there?” “Yes.” ‘And the pig 
there?” “Yes.” ‘* Well, I should say, Widow Ma- 
lone, take your pig!” (Laughter.) Now, I do not 
know but General Butler is going to take aslong a 
credit as did the Irishman. But, when we have a 
Constitution, and when they acknowledge its force, I 
have no douht but every just citizen will be for seeing 
itcomplied with. 


THE LOYALTY OF THE MASSES. 


Now. I have just as much confidence in the masses 
of the Southern people as in the masses of the North- 
ern people. Both are alike. The masges are honest. 
To be sure, their institutions, their means of commu- 
nication, render them more excitable, more easily led, 
and more relying upon their leaders for public inform- 
ation, and, therefore, mere liable to be misled than 


Northern people. Nevertheless, I have confidence in 
the Southern people ; and the result of the great con- 
flict in Kentucky assures me that the Southern heart 
is, with the people, sound to the core. Though terri- 
fied into seeming secession, with the exception of one 
or two States in the South, I am well satisfied that, if 
the question of Union or disunion was submitted to 
the people to-day, an overwhelming vote would be 
given for the Union and its Stars and Stripes. (Ap- 
plause.) Every indication has shown that, whenever 
there has been an election in any Southern State, and 
a fair opportunity given, you have seen that the Union 
sentiment has prevailed. You will see that it is by 
military power, by threats, intimidation, destruction, 
murder, and arson that they have succeeded in getting 
in advance the cause of secession. In some States, as, 
for iostavee, Louisiana, they never submitted the 
question to the people at ail. 


THE RULE OR RUIN POLICY. 


It is a base hambug of Davis, Cobb & Co. to place 
themselves in power. The election of a political oppo- 
nent is never a cause of secession or for disturbance ; 
avd if those secession leaders had opposed Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election, from the time of the Charleston Con- 
vention, with half the pertinacity and force that I did, 
he never would have been elected. I charge, in all 
my public speeches, that they connived at that elec- 
tion ; and the same has been charged home upon them 
by their own people in the South. Their time had 
come. It must go, or they would be ruined. They 
remind one ef little boys who want to ride a horse. 
Those in the city get them a hobby-horse, and they 
can ride that. Country boys get astride of a stick, and 
ride that. This knot of office-seekers, failing to geta 
horse to ride, or even a hobby, have mounted this poor 
stick of @ Southern Confederacy, and are riding that. 
It is just such ambition as caused the angels in heaven 
to rebel. It was not because we had not a good Gov- 
ernment, but because they could not rule it. 


NO SYMPATHY WITH TRAITORS. 


Call them, democrats, or entitled to sympathy of 
democrats, with arms in their hands against their Gov- 
ernment, and their hands red with the blood of our 
murdered citizens! They are enemies of their coun- 
try ; they are traitors against the Fiag and the Con- 
stitution, avd as such larraign them in the name of 
the Constitution and the Union. I arraign them in 
the name of civilization; I arraign them in the neme 
of Constianity; Larraign them in the name of the 
fathers of the Revolution, who poured out their blood 
to gain the liberty transmitted to us. larraign them 
in the name of the soldiers who marched barefoot to 
secure our blood-bought liberty. I arraign them in 
the name of the holy memories of the worsen of the 
Revolution, whose pure and gentle hearts were crush- 
ed and broken. 


THE INFAMY OF DAVIS & CO. 


In the great day of accounts, the savage Brant 
and more savage Butler, that deluged the beau. 
tiful valley of the Wyoming with blood, will 
stand up and whiten their crimes in compari- 
son With the perfidy of the men who now attempt 
to divide and destroy this Union. The ferocious 
instincts of the savage taught him that he might be 
doing a duty to his people; put these men were born 
in a Jand of civilization, and baptised in the name of 
the Trinity, and they should be hetd to account for 
the abuse of the trust waich has been confided to 
them. Who arethese menin arms against the Gov- 
ernment—in arms against the Union? They are mea 
who have been educated at its expense—been lagen 
with its honor—been pampered at its Treasury. It 
we perish, we may say with the poet over the stricken 


eagle: 
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* Keen were his pangs, yet keener far to feel, 
Be nursed the pinion which impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed his breast, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding heart.’* 


‘It the Union is stung to the heart, it must bea melan- 
tholy reflection that we have reared the men to do it, 
and like the demented Lear, we shall learn 


“ How sharpor than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child” ; 


that we have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against the institutions of their 
country. We have seen by the action of the Border 
Southern States that it is not tneirinteation to permit 
this G)vernment to be subverted. Hvery crime known 
in the catalogue of depravity. from treason to larceny, 
has teen committed in attempting to drive them into 
secession. 
NO SYMPATHY FOR SCOUNDRELS. 


How can these men be sustained by any one, with 
hands dripping with blood—not only with the blood of 
Northern, but of Southern citizens; and why? Be- 
cause a Northern candidate was elected, who had four 
years to serve, whose election they might have pre- 
vented—whose election they connived at—they will 
hazard a whole country, 8o far as temporal existence 
is concerned, to gratify present personal pique and 
feed a mean ambition. Whoever sustains them, I will 
not. Whoever cries peace, l will not. Whoever cries 
compromise with them, | will not, (Cheering.) lam for 
peace, but lam ior making peace with the loyal citi- 
zens of the South—t.e loyal citizens of Kentucky and 
of Missouri, too, who have sent that modern Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Claiborne F. Jackson, to grass. (Great laugh- 
ter.) They ask in repetition car you coerce a State? 
Isay no; youcannot. You might as well coerce the 
sun to shine or the stars to twinkle. Can you coerce 
& neighborhood to be honest? No; but you may pun- 
ish its criminals, No one can justify armed rebellion 
in opposition to the Union and the Constitution of his 
country. 

CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS, 


But Mr. Lincoln, it is said, forsooth, has viclated the 
Constitution in conducting his administration! Very 
well; thereis a day of reckoning to come with him 
and his advisers. But it is one thing to violate the 
Constitution iu defence of your country, and quite an- 
other to violate it in endeavoring to subvert it. When 
my demccratic or rep-bicau friends, * or any other 
man,” are dispgsed to catl we President to account, 
—and I am not his defender—I merely beg, when they 
get through with him, they will merely inquire 
whether Mr.! Jefferson Davis & Co. have gone strict- 
ly according to the Constitution cf the United 
States? (Cneers and laughter.) I have the impres- 
sion that insatuting a pretended Government within 
the boundaries of the United States; that stealing the 
treasuresof our Governmen', its ships; betraying its 
commands; fiting upon its iortifications ; organizing 
piracy upon the high seas, aut a long list of ovher and 
kindred acts—I have the impression, I say, that these 
are slight infringements upon the Constitution, and 
mmay require examination. (Laughter. ) : 


THE PROPER TIME FOR INVESTIGATION. 


But Iwantto have my Constitution friends come 
along witi me, and when they get the Administrauon 
@il regulated and on the Constitutional track, vo look 
ag cnis matier a litde; for it scems to me that it re- 
quires attention. 1 know not whether Mr. Lincoln has 
voserved the Constituioa, indeed for all the purposes 
of resisting the rebellion, t care not. tis Gue cv nim 
to say, however, thas he has seemea to be 1n good faith 
atiemp ing to put down tne rebeliion. He has not done 
all things as I would: have done them, because | would 
have multiplied his men by about four, and where he 


has struck one blow I would have struck a dozen. 
(Laughter and cheering.) Therefore do not agree 
with himin that respect. When the day comes we can 
have a setilement with bim, for he is to be held, with 
all other officers, to astrict account. But I would not 
do even that under the smoke of an epemy’s guns. Let 
us see, first, that the rebellion is put down. And when 
that is done, I am ready to ask how it has been done, 


THE HUMBUG CONFEDERACY. 


I do not propose to yield this Union, or any part of 
it, to the so-called Confederate Government that has 
been made up in the Southern States. Isis no govern- 
ment, and there is nothing in the shape of a govern- 
ment, under it, over it, in it, or around it, diagonally, 
horizontally, or perpendicularly. Like a boy’s train- 
ing, it is all officers, (Laughter.) It is made up 
thus: You shallbe President of the Congress, and I 
will be President of the Confederacy ; you snail be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and I will be Secretary of 
the Treasury. (Laughter.) Doubtless, very well ; 
satisfactory enough. Ifthey had kept it to themselves, 
no one would have objected to their strutting in their 
stolen plumage. But itis time for the people of the 
United Siates to put their hands upon vt in earnest, and 
to maintain the Government of the Constitution. 


SUSPENSION OF HABEAS CORPUS. 


The habeas corpus—a hard kind of & name for a writ, 
but one whieh a lawyer or a Dutchman finds little diffi. 
culty in pronouncing—it is said that the habeas corpus 
has been suspended and abused. Well, 1 think it is 
because some have written so much about it, while 
they knew so little. It simply means to have the 
body. A prisoner is alleged to be improperly im- 
prisoned ; and, in order that the case may be inquired 
into, a petition is presented to a judge, and then the 
judge allows the writ, and the prisoner is brought up, 
and the person who holds him is bound to make a re- 
turn. If the prisoner is illegally detained, the judge 
orders him to be discharged ; if rightfully imprisoned, 
he remandshim, That isall thereis about it. Itis 
simply acivil writ. But there is an cid maxim, os 
oldas Julius Cesar would have been had he lived, 
inter arma leges silent—that is, the laws are silent in 
the midst of arms, Here is the quesuon: An isdi- 
vidual ig ia prisoned here; somefriend gets a habeas 
corpus, and he is brought up, and the case is inquired 
intwu. And whoever interferes with or obstructs that 
writ is guilty of a great moral and legal wrong, and 
incurs a heavy penalty. 

NECESSITIES IN TIME OF WAR. 


In time of war it is a different matter. Here itis 
found that a man is fixing to blow up a fortress, or be- 
tray an army to the enemy. The officer in command 
has him arrested, and sends him to a fort, with orders 
that he be strongly guarded, because heis known tobea 
traitor, and in the confidence of traitors and enemies, A 
lawyer snes outa writof habeas corpus. But what is the 
result? It cannot be served, aud tne prisoner cannot 
be procured ; they cannot see him unless the jadge’s 
tongue is longer than the soldier’s bayonet, Would 
any one, if he was commanding at Fortress Monroe, 
Fort McHenry, or anywhere else, where he was sur- 
rounded with treason and traitors at every step, would 
he, because a judge sent a writ of habeas corpus, give 
up atraitor who was endangering the safety of his 
command and the interests of the country? (Cries of 
‘‘Never.”) No man can pretend is for a single mo- 
ment ; it is one of the te-rible necessities of war. And 
if I were in command, and had good reason to bel eve 
that I had possession of a traitor, and no otver remedy 
would arrest treachery, Iwould suspend the writ, and 
the mdividual tuo. (Cheers, aud cries of ‘* Good,” 
“ That goes right to the spot,” “ Thatis sound,” ** That 
is such democracy as Llike to see.”’) Thereisno other 
here, 
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GEN, JACKSON'S POLICY. 


Gen. Jackson had the hearts of the American people 
more than any man of moderntimes. Audwhy? Be- 
cause he met great necessities like a man. He didn’t 
go, in times of stirring necessity, to demonstrate pro- 
blems from musty precedents, but when a man wanted 
hanging, he hung him first and looked up the law 
afterward. (Liughter.) There are times and occa- 
sions when this is the only way to do in dealing with 
treason. Theciv:llaw affords no adequate remedy. 
While you are discussing the question the country 
may be ruined, the Capitol in flames, the archives de- 
stroyed. When the war is over we may examine and 
see if any one has incurred a penalty for suspending 


the writ of habeas corpus. Gen. Jackson paid his 


fine, but not tii afier he had put down both foreign 
foes and domestic traitors, 


THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


So long as there isa citizen South that demands the 
protection of this Government, then it is our duty to 
protect the Government of the Union for his sake.: 


¢* Sound,” “ That’s the talk,” etc.) And when there 
is none, it is our duty to maintain it; for politically, 
geographically, socially, and commercially it is one in 
every sense ; itis utterly impossible for this Govern- 
ment tobe divided without its utter destruction to 
both sections. When you attempt to divide North and 
South, you must do it East and West. Then all will 
g0 to pieces, and our eountry will be a Mexico—worse 
than Mexico; because we have ten times more mate- 
tial for mischief and destruction. A military despot- 
ism will be inaugurated whenever you permit this re- 
bellion to triumph. 4 


THE SILLY ORY FOR PEACE. 


But some cry we are in favor of peace, Yes, we are 
all for peace now. I was for negotiating a peace until 
@ fortification was fired upon by rebel artillery, and 
then I bade adieu to all expectations of peace until 
conquered over rebellion. (Cheers) I say there is xo 
peace until you can put down rebellion by force of 
arms, and when every other man, woman, and child 
in the United States has acknowledged the independ- 
enee of the revolted States, to those with arms in ther 
hands J wili stzll oppose it, and I will talk for my own 
gratification when no others will hear me. (Laugh- 
ter, and cries of ‘‘good.”) We must stand by the 
Union. Feilow-citizens, the language of Andrew 
Jackson was: “Tne Union must and shall be pre- 
served.” What would General Jackson have done had 
he been at the helm to-day? He would have hung the 
traitors higher than Haman. You may make peace 
with the loyal men of the South, and there is the place 
to make it. But how will you de it with rebellion? 
Go with an agreement in one hand and a revolver in 
the other, and ask the Confederacy to take its choice ? 
if there is any you can deal with, it is the loyal citi- 
zens of the South—those that are persecuted for the 
sake of their Government—those that love the Con- 
stitution, and are willing to die in its defence, when 
they are restored to position by conquering rebellion. 
All should strive together for this good end—men 
should bare their bosoms in battle; women implore, 
in the name of Heaven, that the biessings of the Union 
should return; and children raise their little hands 
to curse this rebellion as a ferocious monster, that has 
come to torment them before their time, and dim with 
blood and tears the iustre of their bright star, 


GOVERNMENT OR ANARCHY. 


I believed. whea the evening of the last Presidential 
election had closed down, that I should claim exemp- 
tion and an honorable discharge from the active dis- 
cussions of the day. I congratulated myself that I 
should once more enjoy repose in the quiet of my home 


and in the pursuit Iloved. But this question of gov- 
ernment or anarchy has arisen, and I find it my duty 
to raise my Voice at the demands of my fellow citizens, 
uatil turbulence is hushed, or is crowned with triumph. 
Are you in favor of war? No; but I am in favor of 
putting down war by force otarms, Iam opposed to 
war, and in favor of obtaining peace by putting down 
the authors of the war. Lam ia favor of peace, but £ 
am in favor of the omly course that will insure is— 
driving out armed rebellion; negotiating with loyal- 
ty! 

“i SHALL THE COUNTRY BE DESTROYED? 


When this country commences to die, it will die 
rapidly. When this nation is given up to disruption, 
it will go to swift destruction. Rome, to be sure, was 
three hundred years dying; but then its physical 
powers were greater than ours, its moral force less, its 
nervous energy less acute than ours, When we fall, 
we shall go down in blood and darkness; but not in 
tears, for the dying never weep. Nero, the last and 
worst of the Caesars, sung to his harp while his capi- 
tal was in flames; Tamerlane, to signalizo his brutal 
ferocity, reared a monument of seventy thousand hu- 
man skulls; Attila declared that the grass should 
never grow where the hoof of his war-horse trod ; Hy- 
der Ali left the Carnatic black with ashes and desola- 
tion—but he who destroys the American Union will be 
a greater than all or either. And ‘the foe, the mon- 
ster Brant,” who fell upon and slaughtered the de- 
fenceless women and children of this valley, will be 
more approved in history by men, and be an honesier 
man in the sight of God, than the despoiler of our late 
happy Union. Shall the fell destroyers of this beauti- 
ful fabric be permitted to accomplish their infernal er- 
rand, and shall they be aided in this work of evil by the 
cry of peace? Let none escape under this shallow pre- 
tension. Solomon, the wise King of Judea, spared not 
the murderous Joab, though he fied for refuge to in- 
closures of the Tabernacle, and cluog for protection to 
the horns of the altar—he slew him there. And a cry 
of peuce, to be negotiated with armed traitors, showid 
secure a city of refuge to none, 


HOW TO FIGHT THE BATTLE FOR THE UNION, 


iam pained to see the vast destruction of property 
that must follow; I regret to see the prosperity of the 
country blasted and destroyed; I regret to see the 
great loss of human life that must ensue. But if these 
events must come, they had better come with a coun- 
try preserved, than come with a country divided and 
destroyed. We must fight battles, and bloody battles. 
We must call vast numbers of men into the field. We 
must not go as boys to a general training, with ladies, 
and idlers, and Members of Congress, to see the show, 
but we must go in earnest—go prepared for action— 
to fight it as a battle, and not to fight it as a play- 
spell. We must unite as a whole people, gong shoul- 
der to shoulder, And when we do so we shall conquer. 
And why? We have the right, we have the prestige 
of Government, we have the sympathy of the disinter- 
ested world, we have the moral and material elements 
to do it all, and to insure victory. Rebellion has not 
the financial ability to stand a long war, with all their 
gains from privateering and piracy, and issuing Con- 
federate bonds—made a lien upon the property of peo- 
ple who were never consulted as to their issue, and 
who repudiate them—worth as much as a June frost, 
a cold wolf-track, which no finwacier fit to be outside 
of the lunatic asylum would give a shilling a peck for. 
They may vex, they may harrass, they may destroy, 
they may commit piracy, but the reckoning is to come 
for allthis. Tney will be brought to the judgment of 
the American people—of their own people. ‘hey will 
be arraigned, and who is there wlll be ready to stand 
up = their defenders in the name of the Constitu- 
tion 
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**T tell thee, Culloden, dread echoes shall ring 
With blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive king.” 


What a glorious Constitution we shall have when it 
finds such glorious interpreters! How strong our in- 
stitutions will be anchored upon such foundations ! 
The Constitution will then literally 


‘Live through all time, extend through all extent, 
Spread undivided, operate unspent.” 


THE RESOURCES OF THE REBELS, 


I know there are some who fear the warlike power of 
the rebellious States. They had a great deal of power 
for good; but they have a great deal less than they 
imagined, or is generaliy imagined, for evil. We area 
good deal slower in waking up, but when waked up 
we are 4 good deal more in earnest, The tone of the 
rebel press is peo aug oh braggart in regard to its 
men and its victories, Itreninds me, whea I hear of 
their self-lauded prowess, of the showman who spoke 
of the great capacity of the animal he was exhibiting : 
* Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ this*is the Bengal 
tiger, measuring fourteen feet from the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail, and fourteen more from the tip 
of his tail back to the tip of his.nose, making, in all, 
twenty-eight feet.” (Laughter.) Now I’ think their 
estimates about their forces and ‘capacity are just 
about as liberal. And they are to be looked at accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless, they have great elements of mis- 
chief, And if Satan himself had been sent on earth to 
scourge mankind, and to cover the land with desola- 
tion, he could not have performed his mission more 
successfully than by assuming the shape’ of a rebel 
demagogue, and preaching secession. (‘* Sound 2?) 


ae 


THE. WAY. TO ATTAIN PEACE. 


Now, Ihave a clear, and well-defined, and distinct 
theory of what I would do with this matter to attain 
peace. Ido not know that this Government.ever can 
be brought. back to where it was béfore, in the enjoy- 
ment of allits relations; but I believe it can be. In 
population, wave succeeds wave in generations as 
Wave succeeds wave upon the ocean, and the men of 
to-day pass away to-morrow. I believe it can be 
brought back, but not by fostering rébellion; but it is 
by treating it as treason, robbery, and murder, And, if 
this Government ever Can be saved, it must be by 
a summary chastisement and overthrow of rebellion, 
so that the loyal»peopleof the Southern States can 
come forward and administer the Government of these 
States as before. Who is the missionary that is going 
with his peace propositions? What is he going to say? 
What will he say to this party in rebellion? It is a 
pretty thing to talk about and for the designing to 
dupe the North; it isa very awkward thing to reduce 
to practice. 

TREASON TO BE SCOUTED. 


If you drive out rebellion, you will have aloyal peo- 
ple South as wellas North. Then they will all do what 
Virginia, and Missouri,and Maryland are trying to 
do, and what Delaware and Kentucky are doing. Are 
there any men here who want this Union divided? 
(** No,.”) Then do not sympathize with treason in any 
form in gender, number, person,.or’ case in any of its 
ramifications. Hunt it like a ferocious monster wher- 
ever you find it. Is there any who wishes this matter 
let alone to perfect the rebellion so causelessly com- 
menced “ 


» ment is the Government of the American people. 


We are trustees. 


.. * Who would bea traitor knave? 
Who would fill a coward’s grave? 
Who 80 base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee. 
Who for Union and for Law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw 
Freeman stand or freeman fall, 

Let hum follow me.” 


And that is, fight for the Union, the whole Union, and 
nothing but the Union, 


THE END OF SECESSION. 


Let every American citizen stead of crying Peace, 
pe-.ce, when there ws no peace, rally upon tne remparts 
until Secession rs silenced—until the roar of art.liery 
has ceased, Toen we shail have peace—enduring, per- 
petual peace ; and as monsters are seldom born of the 
same generation, we shallsaayve no more of this seces- 
sion in the present century or the next. This Garg 

tis 
ours to use,.ours'to enjoy, but it is not ours to subvert. 
We are charged with sacred trusts. 
All we have todo is to bésk“in the sunshine of its 
blessings. But cursed be the unholy ambition of that 
man who'attempts to destroy it. [regard him and treat 
hini'a’ a traitor tohis kind, God will set a mark upon 
him too; but it will not be like the mark set upon the 
first murderer of man—for that was set for safety— 
but this will be’ set for destruction. And God grant 
that it may be so. (‘* Amen.”’) : 


PARTY STRIFES SHOULD BE IGNORED, 


It will be time enough to struggle over who shall 
administer the Governmént when we are sure we have 
one to administer. He who is not for itis against it, 
Ihave determined to fight this battle out, but on no 
political grounds. I stand upon the Constitutional 
ground of my fathers. Thefé'l will stand, and animate 
my countrymen to stand with me, and when once we 
shall have’ peace restored—when we shall have put 
down rebellion, when we shall have encouraged 
fidelity, when peace and prosperity shall again greet 
us, then let us see ifany part of dny State is opprees- 
ed, if any individual is wronged, if any are deprived 
of their rights, see that equal and exact justice is ex- 
tended to all. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ISSUE. 
This is a great crisis, not only in our affairs but in 


the affairs of human liberty. The Angel of Freedom, 
atter coursing over the wide expanse of waters in the 


Old World, found no rest for the sole of her foot until _ 


she hovered here. “Here is her resting-place. God of 
my fathers, O protect her. Let ua go forward to this 
great work of preservation not merely as members of 
political parties, but as American citizens (cheers), 
bound to carry out the work our fofefathers began, by 
the exercise of every energy, moral and material. 
Here is our glorious Ship of State, with its ensigns 
streaming, its Stars and Stripes so redolent of hope, 
carrying gladness wherever seen by the true-hearted, 
and we hail it as the noblest emblem of earth. Heaven 
bless that noble ship. © . 
«We know what master laid the keel? 
» What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel? 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope? 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat? 
Tn_what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy, hope.” 


